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Eight years ago Dude HoUiiis 
IBgh School was torn apart by 
raciid tension and low teacher and 
student moride» Eights and 
demonstrations made newspaper 
headlines every day« Learning was 
secondiuryp Usruptions dominated 
the school day* Ibday, that's adl 
changed. The focus is on 
academics instead of riots« Tbacher 
and student morale is up. School 
pride aboundst Dbdm HoUins is 
now a model school and a winner 
of the Department of Education's 
Seoondaxy School Reco^ution 

-rUxie HolUns lUgh School 
St, Petersb^rgf Morida 
198S-1984 Reoogmtion Winner 

bitroduction 

All parants want their childran to attand 
good sohools* But what is a "^od" ichool? 

The U.S. Department of Education decidad 
to find out* So it studied 571 exemplaty public 
iacondaiy schools that it previously had cited 
for excellance as prnt of the **Secondaty 
&hool Racognition Propfam.** The Depart- 
ment has honorad these schools since 1982 as 
shining exmplas of what American schools 
can becoma. 

What makes thesa schools work? For 
starters^ they all have strong principals and 
good teachers, according to the Departmant's 
study, '"TOie Search for Successful Sacondary 
Schools.*** 



• Thm study was conductad under conti'act by I^omas 
Coreor nd Bruea Wilson at Resavch for Better 
S^OoL PhUadilphia. 



Good ie^on ' ^ Iddla, junior 

high, and ^ , t - ^ v tal and 
^namic ^ lav^^ a i. ' 'niey pmrsu© 
clear gc il^ T- ies that might 

deter o i* gi^ mdardi, which 

th^ tf ri£ ^t? ^ L.. 

Exc ' te acf m£ ndii ^ as altow these 
schoc w ? d - icated staffs. 

Thej i y ^rv .Uib .dv, environments for 
the^^ nd^ sis ai?^ ge adults and 

adol eic^ 1 to w jif. In ^-^ j-mony* They invite 
the - ^iiH li ' ;ie school and in turn 
ask L ^ nu auii fo j its support. 

_ H ■ ou:;|h .pt^^ i-y sdiools share mai^ 
tr^.\ti\ - ^ far n*om identicaL Some have 
lon^-s rAv. n T repr:itations for excellence; 
othen^, = <i€ HoUinSs were recently 

traJn^forL *d. ^omie are urban schools, some 
suborbani sniv^a ruraL Some are big (the 
Ifiurg^St of those recognized houses almost 
4j000 students); some are small (the tiniest 
educates just 64). Some serve wealttiy 
neighborhooda; others ^e in ghettos. 

Good schools face the same problems many 
schools do: inadequate facilitieSj declining 
em'oUmentSj not enough money. Many have 
large low=income or minority student 
populations. 

Any school^ despite the hurdleSj can strive 
for eKcellence. The authors hope this stu^ 
can help them do so. We owe it to this coun» 
tiy*s students to make all our schools good. 
PwfentSj teachers, administrators, and school 
board members can do their part by helping 
their schools develop the eight characteristics 
described in the following pages. 
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Mara Clisbyhad her hap^Ls full 
when she took over Artesjam High 
SchooL Artesia^s reputatlo^a was 
bad. It was filled ^th gftttjys. One- 
fourth of the students wa^e ^ absent 
on any ^venday. Test mwmmm were 
low. Mara Cllsby I«dd down ^ the 
law light off the bati No ^ch»re 
gang fights. She moved h^r desk 
into the girls^ bathroom aufiL held 
meetings and counseling tji^ere. 
Just to stay visible. She co^^i^nced 
teaohers to ask more of §t^^dents. 
She convinced students to Msk 
more of thexnielves. It wo^ltted. 
The gang problemi disappe^^mred. 
Average daUy attendance y^^se to 
99 percent, llghty percent the 
students now go to college com- 
pared with 54 percent befor**^. 
.^^esia lUgh School is now ^ ^ good 
school. 

- Artesia fflgh School 
Lakewood, Caliform^ 
1988^984 Beco^tio^ "dinner 



X« Good ^nncipala 

Exemplwy schooli have prindpak limke Mara 
Cliehy, who know what it takes to gefc^ the job 
dona and aren't afraid to do it. Siiec^SsMful 
principals are iniiovative, enthuala^il&Cj 
creative, and knowladgiable. They offaen are 
the major factor in thalr schools* sncc^3ss. 

Good principals nurture and eacour^age 
others to be leaderi.They trust others— 
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department hiads, BaGflflfc^ers of school im- 
pFovemant committees advlsoiy councils, 
and respec^d tetshers'-''^^^th important 
responsibilltlie. 

Gopd princlpils we ooQMiittad to the 
students' wilfari a^d t^&^^s'k to create the best 
possible Qondltioni foT il^em. Students^ in 
tiirnp trust and reipe^ t^aem. 

Good prinoipala a^^out their teachers. 
Hiay create the best poi^lble working condi- 
tions for them, Hey SLlltm^v^ teachers a role in 
school plMning wMl^ fl»v«ar forgetting their 
rasponsibllity aB the ult^^nate lefuier. They 
know when to pull in die reins imd ^'be 
tough," when to looseJi u^p and share their 
leadership. 

Good princlpiJs work Successfully with 
students, teachirg, pareiata, and school board 
members. Althou|h ewlm p'oup wants what's 
best for the itudents, th»y often disa^ee 
about what that ii or bo*^ to provide it. A 
good principal lerv^es ai ~^ha finid gatekeeper 
or decisionBiaker wheo conflicts develop 
among meinbirB of tiie s-^Hool community, 

ftincipali lead thete sobools in vMious 
ways* No one liaderi Wp s^le dominates. 
Some princlpils ar^ dyn^imlc and powerful, 
others low-key, What uaM.tters most is that the 
principars ityle flta th.e ssohoors needs. 




**It*s not a Job to Vk&, It's our Itfs, 
beffectivQ teachers mn% survive 
here-tha pressure to be good is in- 
tense. You want to ueaiure up to 
your colleagues,'' 

-Homewood IfigliSchool 
teacher 

Houewood, AJaiama 
1983-1984 Becomiltion Winner 



Good Tleachers 

An exampliu^ school has gesitMchers who 
maintidn order in the claagf ooiil, know their 
subjeot well, and successfully gat it across to 
students p 

Many schools are able to recruit fine 
teachers but caa^t retaitt th#tti Successful 
schools manage to keep thefli fcrieveral 
reasons. Good sdiools ©ffar eom^titive 
salaries. Itey provid© comfOHible working 
conditions. They ^ve teachers iiense 
belonging by allowing theni scmi say about 
what happens in the sahooL Hiay treat them 
with personal and pr^essioiial reipect. 
When teachers at Westcheitir Middle 
School in Chesterton, Indiana, wira asked 
who npiade most of the fnaportantdecliions in 
the school, they said, "We do**'Thiy also can 
leave the school dwing tisir planning period. 
"Good teachers plan all tte tinij" the prin- 
cipal says, '*80, why shoidd tfiejf have to do it 
for 48 minutes between 10 andlll.m.? 
T^hey'll be better teachers if they can use that 
time to go to the bank aud mate the deposit 
they need to cover the inortg^gl payment. I 
Just treat them like the adulta they m^e," 
Although such an option may not always be 
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faasible, sU ioBo%ools can treat teachers with 
raipict and l^g^t* 

The phyBimi sc^^ndition of a school affects 
tiaehers. Tha of thm building is less im* 

portant thajd lio^^^w well it*s maintained, 
^achers wmnt tc^w feel safe and sectire and to 
have Uiabte A»i i s^Hclent work spaca. 

Studenti te^^lsgnize good teaching. In fact, 
most Btud@%it^ A outstanding schools were 
quick to poiftt o^^mt that the teachers made 
their schqols g^ft^d. 
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''One would have a hard iime n&t 
feeling appreciated and recogo^^d 
in tMB aoliooL Everybody 
reoo^i^es eveiyone all the tiue« 
X^aohers get the same tj^pes of 
motivational rewards and incf sii^ 
tivea as £o the etudents, ^oogni'^ 
Hon and oomplimente are a 
regaled daUy ocourrenoe at thii 
school.** 

^Qans High School visitor 

Afiddrowp Oklahoma 

1983-1984 Reco^tion Winn^^ 



6m ^acher Rewards and 
Recos^tioii 

Ibacharij like evaryon© alsej eiyoy being 
recognized for a job well done. When 
aomathing ia a dais goes wrong- if a studenfe 
is disruptive or scores poorly on a math test— 
teachers iay they are held responsible. 
However, wh^n things go well--if teit soorei 
rise or the school wins an award— they eoni- 
plain about being ignored* 

Good schools constantly recognise their 
teichers, botti formally and informally. At 
Westchester Middle School in Chestertoii, In- 
dianaj the prtiicipal frequently wites ghort 
notes to teachers, thanking them for 
something ap^eial they have done. Many 
times the ^^hank you^ comes for something 
the teaeher wasn't aware had been noticed. 

Successful 3chooli make sure teachers are 
racogniEed by constantly encourapng 
fitudentSj pareiits and other teachers to praiife- 
good teaching. Seniori at some schools honor 
ipscial teachers by reading tiieir names alou(L 
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at p*aduation. And principals often encourage 
pai^nts to compliment teachars for their 
successes. . 

Teachers say the most important 
ac^owledgment comes from colleagues. In 
some schools even peer recognition is not left 
to chance. Fra' example^ stoff at Metro Secon- 
daiy School in Cedmr Rapids, lowai discuss 
^sitive accompliihmrate at weekly meetings. 
Ihachers praise each o&er for eKempl^:y 
teaching or for eflfectively working with a dlf» 
ficult student. 

Some schools offer teachers more tangible 
awards^ such as merit pi^, stipends for profes- 
sional development; or promotions to team 
leader or. ciimculum coordinator. 

Eewardi; no matter what the form, help 
motivate teachers to go that extra mile for 
their students. 
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^^^aohers respect students here 
and with that respect oomeg 
^^eiidship. No teHcher woidd turn 
you down if you went for help*" 
-Louis E. Meruff Migh School 
student 

AUentownj Pennsylvania 
1984-=1985 Recogmtion Award 



4e ^ood ^udent-^acher 
Relationships 

Studanta and adults in succaisful schools 
gat along with each other. Consequently, 
students in axampla^ schools are motivated 
to work harder than tiiosa in less successful 
ones. 

It can be hard for secondary school taachers 
suparyising 100 to 150 studants each day to 
gat to know iiiem. But if a school is to be sue- 
cessfulj teachers and students must have 
positive, personal relationships. Such rela- 
tionships don't just happen* "ftachers and 
principals must work at making them hap- 
pen. In suwassM schools, they do. 

ftincipals in many excellent secondary 
schools encourage teachers to work closely 
with their students in the classroom, in ex- 
tracuirlcul^ activities, and even in commU" 
nity projacte outside of schools. 

Soma schools give taachers oflBces or work 
places where they can meet with individual 
students or small groups. Others may have 
teacher-advisor prop'ams where each teacher 
works with 10 to 15 students. 

Good schools give taachers time and oppor- 
tunities to work with studente. For example, 
English teachers at Clayton High School in 
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ClEyton^ Missouri, are assigned oiily three 
classes. During the remainder of the day they 
meet with students one-on-one to discuss the 
five or six major compositions required each 
semeatar. 

Hiesa relationships let studenis know 
tearliers care about both their academic 
achievements and their personal well-being. 
In fact, students in successful schools say 
there's always someone with whom they can 
discuss problems. 

Good schools use extt'acurricular activities 
to bring teachers and students together out- 
side the classroom. Such activities provide 
students with opportunities to plan and 
organize, play leadership roles, gain recogni- 
tion for their skills and achievements, and 
learn social skills. 

In many good ochools as many as 90 percent 
of the students take part in extracunricular 
activities, significantly above the participa- 
tion rate in an average secondary schooL 
Some schools believe these activities are so 
important that students who can't find a club 
suited to their interests are invited to start 
one. School-sponsored clubs can range from 
chess to juggling to scuba diving to sailing. 

Such clubs can motivate youngsters in the 
classroom. A student at Shaker Heights High 
School near Cleveland was a D student before 
joining the drama club, where he got *^iirned 
on*' to English, His grade point average rose 
to a B+, and he advanced to honors English 
and science classes. 

Good student-teacher relationships are 
essential in helping both students and 
teachers conquer the monotony of daily school 
schedules and sustain their c^ive for 
excellence. 
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^^I movad to Eastmont School 
from another place, to my old 
§chool| teachers told me I was no 
good, worthless, and naver going 
to amount to anjrthing. When I 
etarted the same behavior pattern 
In the new school, a teacher pulled 
me aside and said, ^L^ok, we don't 
behave like that here/ That laved 
my life, because they never told 
me I was worthless/' 

-Eastmont Mddle School 

student 

Sandy, Utah 

1983-1985 Recognition Award 



Oq IHgh E^ectatione 

All students can learn; it just takes more to 
motivata lome than others. Excellent schools 
foster a ''can do" attitude; principals and 
teachers expect a lot of all studen s and make 
it their responsibility to motivate kids. 
They're also willing to give a pat on the back 
when it's deserved. 

Many schools hailed today for academic 
achievement were once mediocre. Th&y ex- 
pected little of their students and made ex- 
cuses for their lack of achievement. Today, 
these schools push all students to their 
highest potential. And the boys and girls 
know thay-ra being pushed. For example, a 
student at American High School in Hialeah, 
Florida, saysj 'Tteachers are on you all the 
time to do better* Evan when you think you 
are working hard, they expect you to keep im- 
proving. They keep a^usting the goals 
upw^d," 
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This school makes learnlnf its number one 
priority. Four yeari ago students were al- 
lowed to complete their own schedules and 
take courses that met minimal requirements. 
Hiat'^ Jot so today. Counselors and teachers 
help them choose classes that push them 
academically, 

Jamaica High School in Jamaica^ New 
York, turned the focus on academics by 
establishing seven different subject 'institu- 
tions'' where students concentrate on an 
academically rigorous areap such as math or 
science. Thm school believes its students will 
prosper when high standards are set. 
Students in the Finance Institute, for 
example, learn accounting. Wall Street opera- 
tions, law, b anki ng, computer programming, 
and have a summer internship between their 
junior and senior years. 

Schools that push students also reward 
them. Northview High School in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, for instance, honors all its 
students with at least a '*B*' average at an 
honors convocation. Special awards are given 
to seniors with a B+ or better average. More 
than 700 parents and ftiends fill the neigh^ 
borhood church where the ceremony is held, 
Infdmaal means of reeopiition also are im- 
portant. Whenever a student earns a place on 
the honor roll, is elected to an office, or earns 
a post on an athletic team, the school sends a 
note to the student's home. 

Academic halls of fame get as much atten- 
tion as sports halls of fame in many 
exempl^^ schools. Perhaps nothing sym- 
bolizes the changing climate in American 
public education better than high schools 
which now print the names of their honor roll 
students on all of their sports pro-ams. 
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Wiien Mobert Eichoitz took over 
as prmeipal of Konaer High 
School, the school grounds ware 
littered wltli everytlilng from 
paper to cans aiid bottles. It was a 
ziiess, Undauiited, Bfr. Eicholtz had 
students turn the trash to treaiure 
by recyclmg it. At the end of the 
year, their recycling venture 
earned them enough money for an 
aU^^ense p^d trip to Knotts 
Berry Fwm and a beautifioation 
award presented by the local 
Chamber of Commerce, the flrst 
time this award was given to a 
schooL 

—Pioneer fflgh School 

Whlttierp CaUfornia 

1982-^1983 Recognition Winner 



6© Solvmg Rfoblems 

Good schools don't axiit in a charmad 
bubbie. Thay faca the lame problems other 
schools do: daclining enrollments, not anough 
moneyi and inadequate facilities. But the 
good schools don't sit back and wait for 
answers to appear. ThBy view problems as 
opportunities and ag^essivaly saarch for 
solutions. 

Faculty and students at Byng High School 
in Ada, Oklahoma^ built a showcase school 
with almost no rasourcas. Thm school is in a 
poor district with a large minority population. 
But vocational students and the maintenance 
staff built the facility on donated land with 
materials purchased on sala. 

13 
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A visitor to the school said, "One quickly 
forgets when enterinf the grounds that this is 
a poor schooL The teachers and students don*t 
think of themselves as poor, they think of 
themselves as resourceful/* 

When Southwood Junior High School in 
Miami, Florida, faced declining enrollments, 
it created a Center for the Arts that provides 
a diversified pro-am in art, drama, dance, 
music, and photography. It was so successful 
that student enrollment rose by 25 percent. 

Like all schools, good schools have their 
problem students. But teachers, a counselor, 
and the assistant principal at Linn-Mar High 
School in Marion, Iowa, put their heads 
together to find ways to help them, A student 
assessment team meets regularly to brain- 
storm ideas on how better to reach individual 
students, Tliey try to determine why a stu- 
dent isn't achieving or how a student can be 
motivated, 'ftachers who work successfully 
with a difficult student share their techniques 
with the student's other teachers. A follow-up 
conference ia held to check on these students' 
progress. 
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Naval Junior ROTC Lt* Com* 
mander James H, Ryan believes a 
saUor belongs on the water every 
once in awMle. So, Ryan's ROTC 
students at John A« Holmes fflgh 
School in Edenton, North Caro- 
Unai now have their own 39*ton, 
6B-foot boat named America II, 
thanks to a U.S. Con^essman, the 
school superintendent, and the 
Maritime Ad min istration, The pa* 
trol boatj which serves as a float- 
ing classroom^ was donated by the 
Merchant Marines. Since then, the 
community has rallied around 
America II, Welders, carpenters^ 
pipefitters, plumbers^ and electric 
cians help with the upkeeps 
Businesses donate money for ma- 
terials such as radio equipment 
and flbarglass. ¥/heii the yoimg 
saUors from John Holmes diligent- 
ly navigate through the waters of 
Albemarle Sounds it's difficult to 
teU who is prouder— the towns- 
people or the students. 

—John A. Holmes ffigh Sohool 
Edenton, North Carolina 
1984^1985 ^co^tion Winner 



/ « PiUfent and Community 
Involvement 

Educators often remark that it is hard to 
get parents Involved, particul^ly in junior 
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high and high schools. KGVvever, quite the op- 
posite is ti^ue in good schools because they 
don't wait for the communis to coma to 
them^they go to the community. 

Many exemplaiy schools rscruit 
volunteers^parents as well as non-parents— 
to be olerks or nnrses' assistants, to teachi to 
tutor^ or to help plain special school activities. 
Twin Peaks ^ddla School reached out to 
retired people in Powayp Oaliforiiiai with a 
Grandpaople Program. The retirees teach artj 
science, readings and spelling. Tliey help 
small poupE build special products in shop. 
Most importmtly, they become confidants of 
the youngsters. The result? The volunteers 
report a revitalization in their own lives, and 
students have learned to be mora courteous 
and caring. 

Good schools also work with parents to 
develop ag^essive publif) relations cam- 
palgna. Parents in Lincrjin, Nebraska, made a 
videotape to tell the high schoors story to 
community poups. 

Instead of hiding arises from the communis 
tyj good schools turn to it for help. For exam- 
ple, when Lakeside High School in Atlanta^ 
Georgia, was dase^agated, the school asked 
citizens to help deal with fears and concerns 
about the change in student population. 
Meetings and open houses were held in 
neighborhood homes and in the school, and 
truth squads and rumor clinics were 
established. 

Community businesses have supported stu- 
dent athletics for a long time. Good schools 
successful^ seek out similar support for 
academic activities. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
residents con^lbuted more than $400,000 last 
year to the S^ool for Creative and Perform- 
ing Arts, a ma^et schooL More than 200|000 
people have attended its perfornaances. 

Model sqhools don- 1 just -^ake'* jfrom the 
community; they give In return. Students 
visit local nursing homes or help raise money 
for charity through bike-a-thons and other ac- 
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tivities. Eoosevelt-Lincoln Junior High School 
in Salina, Kansae, sands stiidant musical am- 
basiadors into the community several timas a 
yBBTi other etudants oflEiciate at the Special 
OljTOpics and take part in an Adopt-a- 
Grandparant program. 

These activities may not differ from those 
in other secondaiy schools. What is different 
is that they occur more often, involve more 
people, and are valued more by school 
leaders. 
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Aeademics, Attitude, AtMetics* 
Artistry* Those are the go^s at 
Chula Vista High SchooL These 
four A^B of excellence are ertolled 
everywhere, all the time at the 
schooL They are stressed in letters 
to parents and students and are 
discussed with students during 
assemblies* Each week students 
are cited for excellence in aca* 
demies, attitude, athletics, or 
artistry, ^achers display posters 
emphasiMng the four A^s* Excel- 
lence is constancy stressed in all 
phases of school life. 

—Chula Vista ffigh School 
Chula Vista, C^ifomla 
1983-^1984 Recognition Winner 



Many schools have goals. In fact, the goals 
in successful schools oftan btb no different 
from those in their less successful counter- 
parts. But model schools discuss their goals— 
constantly. Eveiybody— parentSj teacherSj 
students. Bud community members— knows 
what the schoors goals are. They are taken 
seriously and are reflected in everything the 
schools do. 

Teachers and community members in Col- 
villej Washington, developed the high school's 
goals. These form the basis for all major cur- 
riculum decisions and are reviewed annually. 
Students taow what the goals are, and the 
principal discussei them in a weekly news- 
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paper column and a quarterly newsletter to 
parents. 

These goals come alive because the schools 
BTB commlttad to them. Ibachers and princi- 
pale ask questions: Are the students learning 
what thay'ra supposed to? Is the English De- 
partment meeting its goals? Good schools are 
flexible and willing to revise goals to meet 
changing needs of students. 

Schools often are pressured to be all things 
to all people— an impossible task. Setting 
goals mollifies some of that pressure and lets 
a school focus on what it wants tu accomplish. 

Gcals alone will not bring success to a 
school. They must be accompanied by action, 
Clayton High School in Claytons Missoiiri, is 
well known for its exceptional propams for 
bright students. But the principal wanted 
quality pro-ams for all his students. Hie 
school developed a chemistry class, "^Chemis- 
try for the Other Hal^-' which has received 
national recognition. A full-time counselor 
was brought in to work with no more than 15 
students at a time. A new work-study pro- 
gram and a training progreim were started to 
help teachers work more effectively with 
students needing ejrtra help. 
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M we focus on failiira, we might 
get it. .^nd if we foctis on success, 
we might get it," 

—William J* Bennett 
U,S. Secretary of Education 



Grood schools exist all over America. Each of 
the 571 schools cited as outstanding has suc- 
cessfully pursued excellence and equity in 
education* Each also has adapted policies and 
practices to meet its unique needs. These ex- 
emplwy schools are not exactly alike because 
there is no one correct way to nm a schooL 

We know what makes these schools tick: 
good principals, good teachers, rewards and 
recognition for teacherSj positive student- 
teacher relationshipij high expectations, will- 
ingness to solve problems, and clear goals. 

It sounds like a simple formula to carry out. 
But striving for excellence requires sustained 
effort and commitment. Shortcuts do not ex- 
ist* The authors of 'The Search for Successful 
Secondary Schools" hope this study can m^e 
the task easier by helping school Bud com- 
m\mity leaders, teachers, parente, students 
and policymakers ask the right questions: Do 
our schools have clear goals? What kind of 
principal do we have? Do our schools en- 
courage positive relationships between 
teachers amd students? Do we expect a lot of 
students? 

Asking questions like these is the first step 
toward replicating the success stories found 
in **The Search for Successful Secondai^ 
Schools/' 
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Ordering Information 



Copies of "The Search for Successful Secondary Schools" 
can bt obtained from the Government Printmg Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402, When ordering, refer to GPO 
Stock Number 065^00^0'^2704 , and include a check 
or money order for S8.50, made payable to the 
Government Printing Office, 
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